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Men and silanners. 


ig ALARMING INCREASE OF GENIUS. 
—= 


TO THE FDITOR. 





$:n,—Being occasionally subject to a sort of brown 

study, itso happened that ia one of my late meditating 

fits I began contemplating the vast increase of genius 
whieh is so strikingly obvious (even by very superficial ob- 
servers) in every company and every society with which 
we happen to mix. For my own part, I am almost 
tired of seeing so many geniuses, and heartily wish I could 

90 conveniently square my temporal concerns, that I might 

comfortably retire to some quarter where I should meet 

with a few plain, dull fellows like myself, and not run 
the risk of being knocked down by a genius at every 

turning. — . 

You must know that I am a plain, old-fashioned ma 
(on "Change called a merchant) and (from your very liberal 
encouragement to such sort of folks) am in danger of hay- 
ing a company of geniuses in my enlightened counting- 
house. I have not a clerk in the place who is not fit for 
every thing but what I employ him on. I am in perpe- 
tual danger of having my invoices written in rhyme; my 
answers to foreign correspondents would do credit. to the 
University of Oxford ; my book-keeper enters 4 room as 
if he were to speak a prologue; and amongst others who 
are equally clever, I have a clever young dog, who has 
charge of the dunning department, but who is so intent 
upon, pour notices ** lo correspondents,” that I can very 
seldom get any to my own. : 

Nor is it only in counting-houses that we are to look 
for geniuses. It was but the other day that I happened to 
eall at my shoemaker's for a pair of list shoes, to preserve 
my old bones. ‘* Pray,” says I, ‘* Mr. Wax, what do 
you intend to do with your son there? He's a fine 
growing lad; he’s old enough now for some business.” 
‘* Why, master,” says he, **I means to bind him to 
my own trade, for he has a very great genus for it.” I 
have likewise the honour to employ a carpenter, who was 
recommended to me as a great genius in fitting up a room; 
and he very naturally introduced a painter, another pro- 
digious genius at a varnish. 

I heartily wish that something could be done to reduce 
the number of geniuses, otherwise we shall certainly be 
very soon in want of artificers and handicraftsmen of all 
descriptions. It is wonderful how much genius stands in 
the way of trade. I am obliged to send three or four 
streets off for my rolls in a morning, because my baker 
has a genius for agriculture ; and I seldom get a suit of 
elothes from my tailor without perceiving that he has been 
employing his genius upon metaphysics. 

‘ Do we look at the fine arts, how immense the concourse 
of geniuses at one exhibition of painting !—not that I in 
‘ 9 the least undervalue the talents which compose the present 
splendid collection in this town; on the contrary, I, with 
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rior cumbination of Liverpool genius; and I shall leave 
it to your friend Mr. Connoisseur, who it appears has a 
genius for criticism, to pay them the respect they so emi- 
nently merit, as any ‘‘ attempt”? of mine to do so would 
only be ** fruitless.” 
Geniuses, it is true, are not always treated with proper 
respect, but what does that signify? If a boy can daub 
something like a blue boar, or a red cow, or a golden lion, 
do not all his friends, upon these his puerile attempts, 
immediately set him down for a first-rate genius? As to 
music, the whole nation may be deemed geniuses, from 
the blind fiddler in the street, up to Cramer. What im- 
mense numbers of geniuses may be heard whistling, fifing, 
and fluting, every night, in hopes that one day or other 
they may preside* at their own benefit with tickets ten 
shillings und sixpence each! I once had a neighbour who 
had the honour of having two musical sons, both eminent 
vocal performers, the one took his degrees in music at the 
‘* Pig and Whistle,” and the other at the ** Goose and Grid- 
iron.”” Flattered by the encouragement of such reputable 
academies, and having received diplomas from the ‘* odd 
fellows,” the ——— and the ——, they commenced their 
career as geniuses, and undoubtedly would have risen to 
envied stations in our most fashionable orchestras, had 
not the eldest been murdered one morning, as he was 
stepping out of Mr Higgin’s house at Lancaster, by a 
gang of twelve fellows, who, with their ringleader (the 
noted Captain Wig) and a few others of less note, had 
actually conspired together for that purpose; and the 
youngest (I know not why) went twice over to New South 
Wales, where he remained on the first visit seven years, 
and on the second fourteen, after which his parents re- 
ceived no tidings from this genius. 
If we proceed to the sister art, Poetry, I am certain we 
shall find the proportion considerably increased, especially 
as it unfortunately happens that it is much easier to handle 
the pen than either the bow or the brush, as poets are a 
kind of people who do not wait until others call them 
geniuses, but consider themselves in that light from the 
moment they have tagged two lines together. 
And lastly, to conclude, and coming nearer home again, 
Mr. Editor, even in domestic matters we have the advan- 
tage of being attended by geniuses. My dame (who, al- 
though clever at her business, never laid claim to geniuship 
in her lifey is always telling me what a genius our daughter 
is at making mince-meat, tarts, &c.; and actually per- 
suaded me (could you bélieve it !) to allow my son.to ven- 
ture his neck on the canal last winter, because he was a 
genius at skating. Pray, Sir, let your numerous corres- 
pondents take this matter into serious consideration, and 
propose some scheme for the reduction of genius, that 
business may not quite be at a stand-stil!. 
Yours to command, 


NO GENIUS. 
Grub-street, September 3, 1823. 





* Opus est tnterprete.—Preside is the word now applied—not 
to the leader of: the band, but to some distin; 4 ed per- 
former, as “‘ Mr. will preside at the piano forte.” Dr. 
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THE CLAIMS OF THE CLASSICS. 
—- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—The very gentleman-like manner in which your 
correspondent J. S. jun. has stated the claims of the clas- 
sics, would probably have settled the discussion in a short 
time, and a friendly explanation might have reconciled 
all who are open to conviction; but you seem loath to 
drop the subject ; and your note to correspondents has im- 
parted new life to an almost exhausted matter. Ever 
happy to meet your wishes, I shall feel great pleasure in 
supplying a few additional sheets; and if my p.esent 
letter should not be quite long enough, you have only to 
give me a hint, and you shall have one twice as long next 
time. 

Mr. J. S. jun. gives me very little cause for reply, ae 
his sentiments do not appear to differ materially from my 
own, except in the first period of his last paragraph, wheres 
in he says, that ‘‘ The chief use of classical knowledge 
consists in enlarging the mind, and filling it with liberal 
and enlightened views.” I must beg leave to pause,: 
before I coincide with this opinion; and I even entreat 
your correspondent to reconsider it himself. A classical 
scholar may be liberal and enlightened ; but it is by no 
means certain that he must beso. Some of the greatest 
oppressors of mankind have been learned men. The 
Jesuits, the Dominicans, the Popes, the “ardinals, and 
the Grand Inquisitors have been classical scholars, and 
some of them have been very clever ones; but have they 
ever promoted the march of intellect? or if they have, 
was it done intentionally ? Wolsey, Richelieu, and Maza- 
rin were classical scholars; have they protected liberty ? 

e * @ s @ o * The 
Count C. is an enthusiast for the classics, and he has been- 
at Athens himself; but what are his sentiments? We 
may descend even lower, and still meet with the same 
result ; learned men in private life, who have nothing to 
do with politics, and who ought to be proud of their in- 
dependence, are often found to be the foremost in render 
ing homage to a tyrant, and in acting as the abject syco- 
phants of successful crime. I have just been favoured by 
a friend, with the loan of a Roman history in 8 volumes, 
translated from the Greek of Appianus by Mr. I. I. 
Combe Dounous. This gentleman states in his preface 
that the chief object of his work was to show how 
the first rebellion of Gracchus and his brother had been 
the origin of all the misfortunes which befel the republic ; 
and that to that attempt we may ascribe the prescriptions, 
of Marius and Sylla, the war between Cesar and his oppos 
nents, the reign of Antony, Lepidus, and Octavius, and so 
on. From all this he deduces the beautiful moral, that it 
is better to bear existing abuses with passive submission, 





Johnson did not live long enough to insert this meaning of 





anumberless others, have been highly gratified at this supe- 
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the word, or even to inquire whether it had apy? 


than to make any stir about them. He cengratulates the 
French on their haying escaped from the horrors of anarchy, 
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under the only form of government which could save the 
nation; viz. that of Napoleon the Great. This was 
published in 1808, at the time when Talleyrand spoke of 
de commencement de la fin, and when Bonaparte, intoxi- 
cated with prosperity, had already begun to ally upstart 
vanity with hereditary pride, and to cement the union 
with military despotism and political fraud; when every 
orié capable of thinking, had long joined the late Mr, 
Rushton in addressing France with a ‘* was it for this ?” 

Yeu have been pleased to admit the possibility of your 
being very dull; but I most positively differ from you in 
my opinion on that point; and, whilst I make so bold as 
to put an absolute negative on the proposition, I feel. my- 
sclf supported by the majority of your readers and acquaint- 
ances, who will be ready to declare unanimously, that what- 
ever be your share in the-common frailties of human na- 
ture, dulness has not been bequeathed to you. The mul- 
tiplicity of your occupations may, nevertheless, prevent 
you, sometimes, from bestowing minute attention on every 
passage in your paper; and such must have been the case 
with regard to the letter of Mr. J. S. jun. in which I can- 
not find the discrepance which you meant to point out. 
He -adinits, that there is no longer any absolute necessity 
for the study of the classics, because their substance has 
been given in English. This admission does not become 
inconsistent by the fact that the eminent men whom he 
cites were men of classical attainments. We have now the 
fruit of their labour before us; and, for that very reason, 
we need not undergo that labour ourselves, unless we do it 
for the sake of the sport. , People who are passionately 
fond of hunting will sometimes let their game escape, to 
have the pleasure of chasing it anew; but they are, gene- 
nérally, people who have nothing else to do; and with us 
the case’is different. We need not be afraid of our be- 
esming too clever, or of our finding nothing more to learn, 
aftet having put ourselves too quickly in possession of 
wiiat we can easily attain. A complete acquaintance with 
all the estimable works in the English language would be 
a Very decent beginning in science, and I should like to 
sce the man, who knows all the useful things which may 
bé learned in his vernacular tongue. 

I even think that it would not be altogether paradoxical, 
if T were to say, that men who become now-a-days con- 
spicuouis notwithstanding their having bestowed so much 
tite upon the classics, would be still more really great if 
théy Had ‘acted differently, and if (like the Greeks) they 
had only studied in their own language. But a know- 
Jedge of the dead languages is unfortunately a necessary 
evil undér some of our present institutions; and the bane- 
fub‘efects of scholastic impressions become often most 
lamentably conspicuous. Mr. Brougham cannot be sus- 
pected'of citing latin merely to show his learning; and 
we'tani, therefore, only lay it to the account of bad habit, 
shat'hé $0 greatly injured his fine speech on the Spanish 
question by the unfartunate quotation from Cicero, which 
wad ‘extremely improper. John Bull was already aware 
of "Monsieur’s injustice in attacking the Dons, and he 
wahied only to be spoken to in his own language. _ There 
was’ not the least occasion for Latin in a case which was 
s0 very plain. Besides, whatsoever cannot be explained 
in Etiglish, is not worth explaining. _It is true, the thing 
was’ addressed’ to some people on the other side of the 
water: but that does not mend thé matter: because the 
re-eétablishers of arbitrary power were still less likely to 
be influenced by the maxims of a Roman Consul than 


honest John. “They might, perhaps, have lent their long |. 


ears to sdinéthing fresh about St. Lewis, St. Swithin, or 
St. Medard ;“but poor Cicero, the republican Cicero, had 
pot" tte’ least chatice with them; and it was not worth 
while ¢6 distiirb ‘his ashes for their sake: they are past 
mesiling i 

You ‘say that you hardly know how young boys could 


be ihiich better employed than in devoting themselves.to. 


the afdientéj—but as I Wave already acquitted you of 
dulzets' 1 niay vafcdy intrust the matter to your further 
qeogideration, eis iaeiie 


me 
me 


’ F 


ts pain oiowm 


.a Matter of no consequence to him what models 


‘from that part of the argument being too much condensed, 


vis, obscirus fio.”"—I am, Sir, yours most sincerely, 
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The pleasing medium through which ideas are imparted, 


according to the old system, may suit the taste of some of” 
the learners, ut I hardly think that they are in the majo- | 








‘* Great Unknown” author of that facetious dissertation. 
In the presence of so superior an adept in the art and 
mystery of ** literary squinting,” Mr. Bull would draw 


rity; and, as poetical images do most essentially and | in his horns, look sheepish, and feel cowed ; and if he did 


powerfully interfere with all the duties which are to be | 


performed in real life, I do not see what benefits they are 
likely to confer on youthful minds. 

As to the theory of universal grammar which may be 
acquired through the said medium, it is but so so. The 
unclassical Cobbett has written.a Grammar, which (with 
all its faults) is plainer than any other; and its defects are 
not so much to be attributed to the author’s want of Greek 
and Latin, as to his petulance and his imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the mother tongue; but with regard to 
the latter point, he is ona level with others.. ; He states, 
page 89, that chamber-floor, horse-shoe, dog-collar, and so 
on, are expressions which constitute a peculiar advantage 
of the English language, although they are mere adop- 
tions, imitations, or translations. 

Lindley Murray says, in the thirteenth improved edi- 
tion of his Grammar, page 152, that, by an idiom peculiar 
to.the English language, the neuter pronoun is frequently 
joined to the masculine or feminine gender ; and, in order 
to show this wonderfyl peculiarity, he gives an instance in 
which the original appears, not only word for word, ; but 
syllable for syllable: ‘* It was-the man,”—Es war der 
Mann: but L, M. does worse. 

Qn, the leaf just preceding page 150, speaking about 
those and they, he alters.what is right into what is wrong ; 
and_a little lower, he does not know himself ‘when to say 
them or .those; and he- allows the scholar to guess at it. 
Such language may.do-very well for Lord Grizzle; but it 
is extremely. unbecoming ina learned grammarian, and his 
classical readers ought to have corrected it long-ago. 

Yours, &c. HOMO. 

Liverpool, September 2, 1823. 

TART “ENN 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I perceive that you have affixed a note to my 
letter of last Tuesday, requesting an explanation of a pas- 
sage which ap to you unconnected. .-My argument 
is simply as follows :—-Having so many excellent poetical 
and historical authors in our own tongue, who are almost 
equal’ to the ancient school, there is no absolute necessity 
for the generality of young men desigued for business, to 
spend so much of their valuable time in early years, in the 
study of the Latin and Greek languages. 

The fact of all those British writers that I have men- 
tioned having been, Fg being classical scholars, does not, 
I humbly apprehend, affect the argument. So that the 
English reader have these authors in his own tongue, it is 

ey may 
have studied. 

Though a classical education may be absolutely neces- 
sary to historians, orators, statesmen, and poets, it by 
no means follows that it is so to their readers, or hearers. 
My original intention was to have discussed the matter ina 
more éxtended form, but I gave up the idea on reading 
the long and excellent essay of your correspondent Homo. 

Perhaps the obscurity of the passage in question arises 


which puts me in mind of Horace’s hint ** laboro esse bre- 


Liverpool, September 2, 1823. J. S. jun. 


- Hhe Bouquet. ~~ 


“* | have here only made a-nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my.own but the thread that ties them.” 
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PROHIBITED PUNS. 

The following article, curtailed from the John Bull, 
contains some tolerable hits, afterthe manner of Swift’s 
celebrated specimen. - It is; however, vastly inferior to an’ 
excellent paper on the same subject, which appeared in 
the third volume of the Kaleidoscope, page 230. cn! 

Unless. Mr.. Bull can improve upon his-present sample, 


not absolutely turn tail, he would keep aloof (all hoof) 
from so superior an antagonist. There, brother Bull, is a 
touch of the sublime in your own line.—Edit. Kal. - 

All the following travelling puns are strictly prohibited : 

All allusions upon entering a town to the pound and the 
stocke—knowing a man by his gait and not liking’ his 
style—calling a tall turnpike keeper a colossus of roads— 
paying the post-boy’s charges of ways and means—seein 
no sign of an inn—or, replying, Sir, you are out, to your 
friend who says he does—taiking of a hedger having a 
stake in the bank—all allusions to sun and air to a new 
martied couple—all stuff about village belles—calling the 
belfry a court of a peal—saying, upon two carpenters 
putting up paling,.that they are very peaceable men to be 
Jencing wm a field—all trash about ‘ manors make. the 
man,” in the shooting season—and all such stuff about 
trees, after this fashion—** that’s a pop’lar trec—I'll turn 
over a new /eaf, and make my bough,” &c. &c. 

Puns upon field sports, such as racing being a matter of 
course-——horses starting without being shy—a good shot 
being fond of his but and his barrel—or saying that a man 
fishing deserves a rod for taking such a line; if he is 
sitting under a bridge calling him an arch fellow—or sup- 
posing him a nobleman. because he takes his place among 
the piers—or that he will catch nothing but cold, and no 
fish by hook or by crook. All these are prohibited. 

To talk of yellow were at dinner, and say the way to 
Turn ‘em Green is through Hammersmith—all allusions 
to eating men, for E/on men, or Staines on the table-cloth 
—or Egg-ham, are all exploded—as are all stuff about 
Maids and Thornbacks, and Pluice—or saying to.a lad 
who asks you to help her to the wing of a chicken, that it 
is a mere matter of @ pizion—all quibbles about dressing 
hare and cutting it—all stuff about a merry fellow being 
given to wine—or upon helping yourself to say you have 
a platonic affection for roast beet—or when fried fish runs: 
short, singing, to. the, mistress. of the house, .with. Tom 
Moore— ; 

** Your sole, thouzh a very sweet sole, love, 
“‘ Will ne’er be sufficient for me,” 
are entirely banished. agit 

At the play-house never talk of being a Pittite because, 
you happen not to be in the boxes—never observe what a 
Kean eye-one actor has, or that another can never grow 
old because he must always: be \Young—never talk of the 
uncertainty of Mundane.affairs ina farce, or observe how: 
Terrybly well a man plays Mr. S1mesoN—banish. from 
your mind the possibility. of saying the Covent Garden 
manager has put his best Foot forward, or that you should 
like to go to Chester for a day or two—or that you would 
give the world to be tied toa Trec—or that Mr. Blakes 
ready is a presentable actor—all such stuff is interdicted: *i 

In speaking of Parliament, forget BRoo3s and: BIRCH, 
Woop and CoLE—ScaRLET and WHITE, LAMB and 
the LeakeEs, the HakEs and the HERONs, the CooTEs 
and the Bkuins—such jumbles will: lead into great. diffis: 
culties, and invariably end, without infinite caution dn ‘an® 
observation, that the. conduct of,,that: House. is always 
regulated by the best possible MANNERS. . 

There are some temptations very difficult to avoid—for 
instance, last Saturday we saw gazetted, as a bankrupt,’ 
** Sin Joun Labs, Cornhill, watch-maker!” Now this,’ 
we confess, was a. provocation, hard of :resistancesswhen. 
one sees a Jud of sixty-four set up only. to break down, and 
perceives that whatever he,may do with watchcs, he could, 
not make a case before the Insolvent Debtors’ Court; and, 
thoreover since bis taking to watch-making, arose from 
his.having, in the sprixg of life, gone upon tick, and that: 
the. circumstance may, be considered as.a striking instance: 


|.0f a bad wind up—we admit that in the hands of..a young, 


beginner such a thing is quite irresistible,. but such, 
temptations should be avoided as much as possible. 

We have not room to set down all the prohibited puns 
‘extant; but, we have just shown that the things: winch’ 
one hears, when.one dines in the city (where men eat-peas’ 
with.a rwo-pronged fork, and bet Ha%S with each ctben 
as novelties, an ad tea of good fun, are all flat, . 
stale, and unprofitable to.those who have lived a little 
longer and seen a little. more of ‘the world, and who have’ 
heard puns when it was the fashion to commit them at'the’ 
west end of the town. ... vbw pier pte) st 

These hints are thrown out for the particular use of, 
some sprightly persons, with whose’ facetiousness. we have 
‘been of late extremely pestered—we apologize to our rae 


tional readers-for the insertion of-such-stuff, even by way’ 





he would..cut: bus a sorry figure in company with the 


of surfeit te our quibbling patients: +: 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

ot > . ae : +! 

To the Editor. of the Moraing Chronicle. 
“Sir,—The strictures on the - blunders into which*the 
pulaz, author of Wi nerieys &c. &c. is led by his af- 
Peceation of erudition, in The Morning Chronicle of yes- 
terday, are too weil founded.: The’ writer’ might have 


raw 


assigned, as an additional cause, his marveHous:fecundity.' 
The absurdity. of making the Flemings talk German, is 


certainly much more 3s and preposterous than if he 
had madéthem talk broad Scotch—according to the saying, 
*«make a Scotchman drunk, and: he talks Flemish 3” if 


which be true, Sir Walter had: only to take a bottle ex-' 


traordinary, and he would 
good Flemish. 

** With respect tothe Burghers ‘of Liege, ‘however, I 
believe the commentator has no more right to make them 


have been at no loss to write 


speak Flemish;-than Sir Walter Scott had to put high’ 
German iuto their mouths, as the Flemish language does’ 


not come se far southward as Liege, I believe, by some 


leagues, and the language spoken there and in the sur-’ 


rounding country is the Walloon—not a Teutonic, but a 


Romance language, though quitedistinct from the French, 


and by no means a dialect of that ee 


‘* But what is such a blunder as this in Quentin Dur- | 


ward to that magnificent one in Kenilworth, where the 


writer makes.one of the demigods or heroes of the ancient | 


Saxon and Islandic Poets to have been a horse-doctor in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth!!! ; 
** Your obedient servant 
; ‘+A ConsTANT READER.” 
eee 
« » » GEORGE STEEVENS, - : . 
Phe Commentator on Shakspeare, Mrs. Siddons, and Miss Kemble. 
eG 


With his critical acumen, and inexhaustible stores of 
knowledge relating to bards.of the olden: time, George 
Steevens united a. malice happily still more rare than ‘his 
talents or learning. Woe to those who chanced te become 
the objects of: his dislike. Mrs. Siddons, it would seem, 
was in this last predicament; though at one time he pre- 
tended to idolizeher. The following curious letter, ex- 

from the recently-published Afemoirs of Hayley, 
to whom it was addressed, affords a proof. Its object, ‘as 
it would seem, was to endeavour to mortify Mrs. Siddons, 
by magnifying the theatrical talents of her sister: 
‘* Hampstead Heath, July 27, 1784. 

“* My pea® Srr,—You have it in your power at once 
to confer a = favour on’ me, and do eminent service to 
a good and lovely girl. Your Lord Russell appears in the 
course of ‘next week, at the Haymarket. Miss Kemble, 
who has succeeded beyond the expectations of her warmest 
friends in the very delicate part of Hurrict, in The Guar- 
dian, is to personate your Lady Margaret; and I will 
venture to‘promise she shall‘execute all you could desire 
within the compass of'so small acharacter. If her natural 
ity could once be overcome she would make a distin- 

figure in her profession, as her mind is every way 
stronger and more cultivated than ‘that of her sister. Her 
diffidence in herself is her chief enemy; and I know not 
how it can be dislodged, but by praise, when she has de- 
served it. ‘ If therefore you, whose armas is fame, 

i wa dozen lines on her performance of Mar- 
garet, ‘you willbe guilty only of an honest. stratagem to 
procure her that confidence in her own abilities which I 
am certain will operate to her future advantage. You 
know what you should hope to find in the representative 
of old Bedford’s daughter, and no one can describe it half 
sowell. If you will oblige me with a few verses, which 
I may send to her in your name and in your hand-writing, 
the day after she has trod in your buskins, you will, as I 
observed before, prove the best friend she ever met with. 
You are one of 
solicit in the cause of an honest woman, ° You ‘have my 
assurance, that your lines shall not be printed without your 
immediate permission,. I 
tnoog. to see jour own play, returned into the country next 
morning, and, not knowing her intrusted me with 
the delivery of your compliment... I shall: attend every te- 
presentation of your play, and will transmit you a faithful 
account of its success, which: I do not doubt -of.: Your 
Lady Russell, though patronised by a number of elamo- 
yous friends, will prove only a piece of beautiful imbeci- 

in. 

audible; and her.face, though handsome, ‘exhibits tio va- 
riety of expression. . If I.can il on you to oblige me, 
let me beg you. will 


timid 
guish 


write the lines‘on a separate“ of 
paper, and inclose them in your letter. I shall-pay with 





e few people whom.one can venture to | 


shall persuade her you: came up |! 


cheerfulness for a packet of a pound weight on such an oc- 
casion. With my best compliments to the fair Eliza, 
whom I eritrést to back my petition,” 
‘¢ T remain your ever faithful and affectionate 
ee ‘© G. STEEVENS. 
‘¢ P.S. On second thoughts, if you will allow the verses 
to go into The St. James’s Chronicle, after they have been 
presented to the lady, you will do her cause more extensive. 
service: but,, without your leave, they shall be,circulated 
only among her frien . in manuscript. I am sure she 
will be more flattered by your notice than by any present 
which could be’ made her. ~ ’ 
‘+I hear you have te-purchased’ all your-works from 
Dodsley; a circumstance I. much rejoice.in. Is it true ? 
If it is, we may expect, I hope, a handsome edition. Pray 
let me know ‘how the’Lord Russell went off at Chichester. 
I fear the Collins’s did little justice to it. ‘I have discharged 
Hernandez with better success than I expected:; and most 
heartily wish our Marcella was to be your Rachel. I never 
heard a line so forcibly spoken as ‘shé spoke one of your’s ; 
‘ And all the biazingrtiin rushes on thée’—Ailieu. 
‘6 My best wishes to tiuirsé ; she ‘will seé I have not for- 
gotten an old friend; though I am soliciting for a‘hew one.” 


Steevens. 


REVIVIANA. 
—a " 
MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE ; or, a Piece of the 
WORLD DtSCOV ERED } 1 ESSAY ES, and 
CHARACTERS. By Dr. Jno. Earte. The 
Eighth Edition. London: printed by R. D. for 
P. C. 1664. ror * DwIasS 
fcserstsuRD yadm cum Last.) 
—=_- 
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17. A TOO. IDLE. RESERVED May is one 
that is a foole with discretion; ‘or a‘strange 
piece of Politician, that manages the state of 
himself. His actions are his Privy Counsell, 
wherein no man must partake.beside. He 
speaks under rule-and «prescription, and dare 
not shew his teeth without Machiavel. He 
converses wittt his neighbours as he would in 
Spain, and feares an inquisitive man as.much 
as the Inquisition. .Hesuspeets:all questions 
for examinations, :and thinks you would jiek 
something out of him, and avoides you. His 
breast is like a Gentlewoman’s closet, which 
locks up every toy or trifle ; or some. brag- 
ging Mountebank, that makes. every. stinking 
thing’ a secret. .He. delivers you ‘common 
matters with great conjuration of ‘silence, and 
whispers you in the eare Acts of Parliament. 
You may as soon wrest a tooth from him as 
a paper, and whatsoever he..seakes is ‘letters. 
He dares not, talke of. great. men. for fear of 
bad comments, and Ae: knowes: not-how his 
words may be misplaced. Aske his opinion, 
and he tells you his doubt: and.he never 
heares any thing more .astonishtly.then that 
he knows before: ..His: words: are like the 
Cards at Primiviste, where’ six is eighteen, 
jand seven one and twenty; ‘for ‘they-never 
‘signifie what they sound; but if he tell you 
he will doe a thing, it is..as.much:as if he 
swore he would not... .He.is.one indeed, that 
‘takes all men to be craftierthan-they4re, and 
puts himself to a~great' deal’ of affliction to 
hinder their plots and designs, where they 


Hayley, of course modestly declined the proposal of 


himself, but at last finds Oedipusses; for his 
over-acted dissimulation discovers him, and 
men doe with him as-they would with Hebrew 
letters, spell him backwards, and read him. 


18. A Tavern is a degree, or (if you will) 
a paire of staires above an Alehouse, where 
men are drunk-with more credit and A pologie. 
If the Vintners nose berat door, it is a sign 
sufficient, but the absence of this is supplied 
by the Iviebush. . The rooms are.ill breathed 
like the drinkers that have been washt wef 
over night, and aresmelt too fasting next 
morning, not ‘furnished with beds’ apt to 
be defiled, but.more necessary .implemente, 
Stools, Table, and a»Chamber-pot’ It is a 
broacher of «more: ‘newes~ then’ Hogsheads, 
and more jests then newes, which are suckt 
up here by some spungy brain, and from 
thence squeezed into a Comedie, Men come 
here to make merry, but-indeed make a noise, 
and this music above is answered with the 
clinking below. ‘The Drawers are'the civil- 
lest people ‘in it, men of good bringing up ; 
and howsoever we esteem of them, none can 
boast more justly of their high calling. It is 
the best Theater of -natures,-where they are 
truly acted, not plaid, and the businesse as in 
the rest of the world up and down, to wit, 
from the bottom of the Celler to the great 
Chamber. A melancholy Man would find 
matters to work upon, to'see heads ‘as brittle 
as glasses, and often broken men come hither 
to quarrell, and come hither to be made 
friends: and_if Plutarch will lend me his 
Simile, it is even Telephus shis-sword that 
makes wounds and cures them. - It: is the 
common consumption’ of the Afternoon, and 
‘the murderer; or maker away of'a rainy day. 
[t is the Torrid Zone that scorches the face, 
and Tobacco the gun-powder that blews it 
up. Much harm would-be done ifthe cha- 
ritable Vintner ‘hadnot ‘Water ready for 
these flames; A‘house ‘of sin “you may call 
‘it, but not a house of darknesse, for the 
'Candles are never out; and it..is like those 
Countries farre ia the North,.where it is as 
‘clear at mid-night'as»at ‘mid‘day.' After a 
‘long sitting, it” becorties like ‘a street in a 
\dashing showre, where the spouts are flushing 
sabove, and the Conduits running below, while 
ithe Jordans, like .swelling ‘rivers, overflow 
itheir banks. To»give the totall:reckoning of 
sit, is is the busie mans recreation, the idle 
imans businesse, the melancholy mans Sanctu- 
iary, the Inns-a-Gourt mans entertainment ; 
the Schollars kindnesse; and the Citizens 
couttesie. It’ is ‘the study of sparkling wits 
and‘a cup of Sherry their book, where we 








@ Afterwards, we believe, Mrs, Twist, 


mean freely. He hath been long a Riddle 


leave thei. 
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Poetry. 


STANZAS. 
_ Aias! it is better to wander in perpetual sterility, than to 
be tortured with the remembrance of flowers that have wi- 
thered, and odours that have died for ever.—Rev. C. R. Maturin. 


If transient joys alone to share, 
A fleeting moment given 
. To rove at large in regions fair, 
° Then barred the gate of heaven: 


Go, lure not from his toil the slave, 
In weary fetters bound; 

Go, point not where across the wave 
Blooms freedom’s haNowed ground ! 


Go, call hot from his task the wretch 
In Idrian mine confin’d; 

Go, bid him net o’er ocean stretch, 
In quest of isle more kind: 





Go, rouse not Genius from her sleep,. 
And bid her powers expand; ” 
i If but the page in tears to steep, 
And pine for happier land! 


No!—let the slave pursue his task, 
The Idrian miner toil; 

And Genius struggle in the grasp 
Of idiot Fortune's cvil. 


¥f thine, not thine the power to make 
The slave fur ever free; 

Not thine eternaily to break 
The bands of misery ! 

If thine the latent spark to wake 
But dreary light to show; 

The sleep of Genius thine to break, 
To minister but woe! 


Go, go!—forbear-the task unkind; 
For better ’tis, I ween, 

That knowledge ne’er illume the mind, 
Ne’er tell of worlds unseen: 

And better from his galling yoke 
The slave were never freed; 

Better the chain remain unbroke, 
Better the wound still bleed ! 

And better from the darksome mine- 
The captive ne’er were led; 

Better for him no ray divine 
Its dazzling halo shed 

Oh! blest who was and is a slave, 
The cord that’s ne’er unbeund;: 

The miner in his cheerless cave, 
Dull ignorance profound. 

*Tis contrast barbs the venomed dart,. 
And strikes the deadly blow: 

Aad he who has not known its emart, 
Has nothing known of woe! : 

Liverpoos, 6. 
~ il -<Q>--<>_<e-—— eis 
TO THE EDITOR. 


$in,—How far the following lines can be said to be 
original, L am -uncertain; the idea was suggested by the 


a translation. 


next.Yours, &c. 


THE ANGEL OF DEATH. 





In silence through the doubtful ways 
Of life I roam, by Heav’n endowed 
With power the meek in heart to raise, 

And bend the spirit of the proud. 


And who could break the galling chain, 
Or cause the torture’s pang to cease, 
Did I not still on earth remain, 
Sole messenger of truth and peace ? 


Allied alike to heav’n and earth, 
With human life I had my birth; 
The weary wanderer’s eyes I close, 
And kiss from every lip the rose. 


Ah! ’tis a tender, ‘tis an awfu) hour, 
Wherein I break, alas! the opening flower; 
Receive the virtuous mortal’s parting sigh, 


Liverpool, Scptember 4, 1823. 


—~s>+<e— 


BRITISH GROUND: 


RIOR OF INDIA.” 
— 


How bless’d are Britain’s fertile grounds, 
Where rural safety reigns; 

They echo not the savage sounds 
Of India’s torrid plains. 


No raging tigers roam the woods, 
To thirst for human gore; 

No alligators plough the flooda, 
Or bask along the shore. 


No sharks, relentless, swim. the seas,. 
To watch the swelling sail; 

No dire moschetos fill the breeze, 
Or ride the scorching gale. 


In happier climates wolves and pards, 
_ With panthers, stalk the strand ; 
Whilst troops of jackalls thin the herds, 
And nightly scour the land. 


No warblers haunt each leafy glade, 
To sing their happy loves; 

Nor nightingales, with evening's shade, 
Sound vocal through the groves. 


Approach the brook, or marshy lake, 
Ferocious serpents rise; 

Beneath the bush, or tangled brake, 
The deadly cobra liea. 


There, rous’d by gloomy shades of night, 
Each grisly savage prowls; 

Whilst waging fierce and deadly fight 
‘The fell hyena howls. 


And oft when Plenty crowns the plain. 
With her all-bounteous hand ; 

And sweet Pomona’s luscious train 

, | Invests the beauteous land— 


Invading hosts of rav'nous foes 
Obscure the. cloudless skies, 

Till each herb, plant, or tree, that grows,. 
In death-like ruin lies. 


+ Buch pests the groves of India fill, 
And desolate her strand : 
“With all thy faults, Ilove thee still,” 
My dearest, native laud. 





perusal of a Gernian poem, yet the piece cannot be termed 


Livérpool, 1823., 


And lead his soul to realms of bliss on high. 


However inferior it may be to the ori- 
ginal, I hope you will allow it a place in some early 
number, or at least acquaint me with its fate in your 


TW Te 


WRITTEN ON READING “ A SEASON'S RESIDENCE IN THB INTB- 


v. 





4 TALE VERSIFIED, OR RATHER DOGGRELLED. 


There was in being once, and may be yet, 

Aman whose eyes were rather of the oddest; 
Whilst one was blue, its neighbour it was jet; 

And his red nose made him look most immodest. 


Cupid is blind; and so he fell in love; 
But with a lady rather of the Tartar, 

Who, 'stead of coving like an amorous dove, 
Seem’d more inclined by far to make a martyr. 


At length she thought her lover she’d detach, 
So said one day, when he was sitting by her, 

«Tis well, good Sir, your eyes are not a match, 
Or your red nose would set it soon on fire.” 


~~ )>-@ <e ~ 


F. 


LINES, SUGGESTED ON VIEWING MR. A. MOSSES’ SUBLIME PIOTURS. 


OF THE CLOSING SCENE OF THE DELUGE, NOW BXMIBITING AT 
THB LYCEUM, BOLD-STREET. 
Thus pass’d the glory of the former world, 
The sun’s refulgenee hid from human gaze, 

Dim twilight reign’d abroad at mid-day hours; 
The restless winds, rehearsing their shrill notes, 
How!l'd in dire harmony earth’s fun'ral dirge ; 
Heaven’s windows open’d through the high expanese,. 
Clouds rang’d on clouds, and fill’d the atmosphere, 
Then melting burst with fury over all, 
Nor hill nor valley gave seeure retreat, 

But day and night i t rains descey 
The dismal dawn of morn brought new dismay ; 
The night clos’d in with such appalling dread, 
That sorrow’'s gioom deep furrow’d ev’ry face, 
And cries for mercy rent the thicken’d air; 

Each swelling river reach'd its highest brink, 
Then pass’d, regardless, o’er the fertile plains ; 
The sea’s deep roaring welcom’d every stream ; 
And the succeeding torrents drench’d the flood, 
Until the beauteous face of nature, 
With all creation’s wondrous works, were marrd. 
And man, the lordly ruler of the whole, 

To fellow-man no proud distinction knew, 

But all alike were swept, one common stock, 

In death’s repose. Of nature’s wreck, no herbage 
Fruit or flowers, no lowing herds or fiocks, 

No throng’d inhabitants, of varied names, 

Or forms however numerous, were seen, 

Save one rock's rugged top, whose jetting brow 
O'erhung the boistervus foam, to this had clung 
The last sad rennant of a ruin’d race. 

Hope still surviv’d, in distant view, the freighted 
Floating ark, which for His highly favour’d 

The Deity prepared, rode the deep safely: 

Of this group, the form of lovely woman 

Had but the summit gain’d, when from exertion 
More than nature gave, to climb the high clit, 
Exhausted fell; her daughter, courageous 

Brav’d the storm to this last spot, then looking 
On the desd’ning scene, her fearful spirit 

Burst its mortal bounds, and left her body 
Captive tothe surge. The piercing groan of one 
Beneath, and struggling on the next rough rocks, 
Was youth in combat with the dashing waves ; 
Though form’d with strength of muscle and with nerve, 
Sufficient for an equal fight with man, 

Yet here his arm against Omnipotence, 

For self-protection, unavailing prov’d ; 

His heart-strings bursting with terrific fear, 

His soul unnerv’d betook to hasty flight, 

And ’midst the complicated tuin’d mass 

His fate was cast. One ouly being 

The vital spark retain’d, man the lone tenant 

Of the vast domain, which, lessening each 
Moment to a span, the ark receding 

From his wistful eyes, nor chance remote 

For his escape remwnain’d, distracted sunk, 

And seizing with convulsive grasp, the hand 

On which his fondest vows were early pledg’d, 
As “ though protection in the latest hour, 
Toher, with whom his days of joy he'd pase’d,. 
Instinctive mov'd his almost helpless arm. 

Scene of despair! her spirit had recoil’d, 

And left inanimate creation’s fairest work : 

The thunder growl'd beneath its fated load, 

The low’ring, clashing elements in haste’ © 

Fulfil the dread command; the lightening 
Strikes the lofty point, whose proud pre-eminence, 
In towering.grandeur had often piere’d the clouds, 
Now sunk engulph'd with its despairing charge, 
And chaos reign’d again in awful siience.” 
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Avbertigements. 


LIVERPOOL ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
T HE EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS, the Works of 
the Old Masters of the various Foreign Schools, and those 
of Deceased British Artists, contributed by the Proprietors of 
most of the principal Collections in Liverpool and the neigh- 
Dbourhood, and arranged under the superintendence of the 
Committee of the Liverpool Royal Institution, is now open, 
at their Gallery, in Cotgurrt-street, Liverpool, from Nine 
o'clock in the Morning till Dusk, every Day, Sundays ex- 
eepted. The entrance from Parr-street. 
Admission, One Shilling.—Catalogues, Sixpence. 
Tickets for the Season, not transferrable, at Five Shillings, 








EOPOLD HOFFMAN, No. 13, Clarence-street, 

4 Brownlow-hill, teaches the FRENCH and GERMAN 

LANGUAGES, and Translates from the DUTCH, ITALIAN, 
and SPANISH. 


Excientific Weeords. 


{Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 

ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 

lar Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 

Foeophieal; Botanical, Meteorological and Mineralogical 

Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 

Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 
a series through the volume. ] 








CHEAP BAROMETER.. 
— 
: TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,——As many of your readers will doubtless feel 
great anxiety respecting the weather at this season, I beg 
leave to suggest to those who are not furnished with a wea- 
ther glass, the following cheap mode of satisfying: their cu- 
riosity. Take a piece of whipcord, about a yard in length, 
steep the same in strong brine for 24 hours, and afterwards 
dry it gradually before the fire; attach the whipcord to two 
nails placed horizontally, and from the centre suspend. a plum- 
met, or piece of lead, by a string a foot long:. in proportion.as 
the atmosphere becomes dense the plummet will rise until 
the whipcord is drawn tight, amd vice versa as the atmosphere 
ebanges.. The best time to fasten the whipcord to the nails, 
is when the weather is very wet, and the cord damp, when it 
must be drawn tight. A scale that will answer the purpose 
of the best barometer may easily be furined by paying atten- 
tion, for a short time, to the rise or fall of the lead. 

Yours, &e. Q. 
Lwerpool, August 29, 1823. 
EMANATES ORI TES 


JEDEDIAH BUXTON. 


—<=~— 


To the Editor.—When I was looking over some of the 
e) !er numbers of the Gentleman’s Maguzine, I accidentally 
found the method by which Jedediah Buxton was in the 
habit of solving his questions. I here send it you, and 
if you think it will amuse any ef your more scientific cor- 
respondents, afi early insertion in the Kaleidoscope will 
oblige, Sir, yours, SIMEON. 





M. B.—This prodigy was born at Elmton, in Derby- 
shire, in the year 1704. He was remarkable for his skill 
in performing the most tedious arithmetical calculations 
without the use of pen, ink, paper, slate, pencil, &c. He 
orice went up to London, and was examined by the Royal 
Society, who were so satisfied with the proof they had had 
of his abilities that they dismissed him with a handsome 
gratuity. ; 

He was required to multiply 456 by 378, which he had 
eompleted as soon as a person in the company had pro- 
duced the product in the common way; and upon being 
requested: to work it audibly, that his method might be 
known, he multiplied 456 by.-5, which. produced 2280, 
which he again multiplied by 20, and faund the product 
to be 45600, which was the multiplicand multiplied by 
100; this product he again multiplied by 3,. which pro- 
duced 136800, which equalled the multiplicand multi- 
plied. by 3003 it remained therefore to multiply it by 78, 
which he effected by multiplying 2280 (the product of the 
multiplicand multiplied by 5) by 15; 5 times. 15 being 
%53 this product, being 34200, he added to the 136890, 





which was the multiplicand multiplied by 300, and this 
produced 171000, which was 375 times 456 ; to complete : 
his operation, therefore, he multiplied 456 bys, which ! 
produced 1368, and having added this number to 171000: 
he‘ found the product of 456 multiplied by 378 to be, 
172368.—Thus it appéars that his atithmetic was per- | 
f-ctly his own, and that he was so little acquainted with 


the commnaa rules as to multiply 456 first by 5, and the - 


XUM 


product by 20, to find what sum it would produce when 
multiplied by 100, whereas, if he had add 


to the figures, he would have obtained it at once. 





STEAM WONDERS. 


—— 

‘© There are at present building in Canada two steam- 
ships, which for size not only eclipse every vessel which 
has hitherto been built for that purpose, but may vie with 
with those immense floating islands which were in exis- 
tence in the days of Ptolemy. The burden of each of 
these tremendous vessels will be more than four thousand 
tons; and their purpose is expressly for commerce and the 
accommodation of passengers across the Atlantic. Pro- 
vided the-sea motion can be avoided, it appears a family 
may enjoy every luxury for the six weeks or two months 
they may be on board, which they might have done 
ashore. . Live stock of every description will be kept for 
use and amusement. Gardens will be held on board, so 
that the dairy, the farm, and the conservatory will yield 
their choicest stores to the passenger. A theatre will be 
fitted up, and a person is actively engaged in forming a 
company, in which the opera and alles will be a distin- 
guished part. In that part of the ship called the manger, 
a fresh-water pond of considerable size will be constructed 


to contain river fish, and afford the sport of angling. | 


There will also be an academy for the education of yout 
of both sexes 3 and apprentices will be taken by artificers 
and mechanics, who will practically instruct them in sail- 
making, rope-muking, rigging, carpentry, shoe-making, 
tailoring, &c.” 

This paragraph, which we transcribe from cotemporary 
prints for the amusement of our readers, reminds us of 
the stories of some of the wonders of former ages, which 
we subjoin without any comment. 


ENORMOUS SHIPS.OF THE EGYPTIANS. 


“The Ptolemies kept up a formidable marine in the 
Red Sea and Mediterranean to protect the Egyptian mer- 
chants, Theocritus affirms they had nincty-seven first- 
rate ships, several of which were 200 feet long, besides a 
multitude of small vessels, and 4000 barks to bear orders 
throughout the empire.” —Suvary’s Letters on Egypt, vol. 
2, page 279. 

** Under his reign (4th Ptolemy) were built. vessels. of so 
enormous a size, that they have never since been. equalled. 
Plutarch describes one of his vessels with 40 benches of 
rowers, 373 feet long, and 64 high at the poop. ‘Phis 
enormous ship, beside which our three-deckers would seem 
small fiigates, contained 400 sailors to work her, 4000 
rowers, and about 3000 fichting men.” —Divto, v. 2, p. 281. 

“The ship built by Prolemeus Philopater was 280 cu- 
bits long, 38 broad, and 48'high ; it had 400 benches for 
rowers, which were in number 4000, and the decks would 
contain 3060 soldiers, &c. ‘The ship or galleon of King 
Hiero, that famous work of Archimedes, had ten stables 
for horses, eight towers with walls, besides fish- ponds, 
mills, gardens; in short, it was like a fortress, and many 
fair rooms paved with agate and precious stones, &c.”’— 
Palairet’s Short Treatise on Arts. and Sciences, French 
and English. 








Pigeon-flying.—Several persons residing at Liege, heve 
lately been engaged in the establishment of pigeon-sta- 
tions, A few days.since 22 pigeons returned from Paris 
to Liege, having travelled 75 leagues, as the bird flies, in 
four hours, which gives 18 leagues an hour. Another ex- 
periment has. been made between Frankfort and Liege. 
A third was made at Coblentz. The object was to send off 
for Liego a great number of pigeons. Two of them ar- 
rived at Liege in 2} hours, The distance is only'30 leagues, 
about 12 leagues an hour. Making observations upon the 
different results, and following the roads upon the map, we 
are led to conclude that the winding of rivers is an assistance 
to pigeons fincing their way back, whilst woods and heights 
impede their flight, or, at least, occasion uncertainty in the 
Girection they must take. It ought to.be known that the 
famous pigeons which travel between Aleppo and Alexan- 
dria are of a particular class, the columba tabellaria.— 
Paris. paper.. . 





North Polar Expedition.—In allusion to the bettle said 
to be sent adrift by the officers in that expedition, and 
picked up by the Fame merchant vessel, The Taunton 
Courier observes that—** Accounts of the above nature are 
quite ludicrous, and are mere experiments on public 
credulity. That the bottle as stated /has.been picked u 
may have been the fact, but that it was sent adrift for the 
purpose of a hoax, there cannot be a moment's doubt. 


two cyphers ' 


‘quantity in the course of the day. 





For instance, the time at which it is represented to have 
been thrown overboard (7th January) is rather unluckily 
selected, being precisely that at which the ships must have 
been frozen up and in winter quarters, and when the ocean 
is so completely filled up with mountainous ice, that to 
distinguish sea from land is scarcely possible, and to ob- 
tain a drop of water at such a time, — by melting the 
snow, is altogether impossible. Another circumstance 
which renders the fabrication self-evident is that, in every 
bottle thrown overboard by Captain Parry, the statements 
are printed in different languages, requesting the person 
who shall pick them up, of whatever nation, to forward 
them to the’Secretary of the Admiralty, which papers simply 
contain. a statement of the latitude and longitude of the 
ships, signed by the commander of the expedition.” 


Newly-invented Suw.—A correspondent informs us that 
a person of the name of Hesmondhalgh, of Foney-side, 
Ribchester, in this county, has newly constructed a saw, 
which is exhibited to the scientific and the curious. He 
calculates that this saw may be worked by water or ma- 
chinery. It is capable of working any number of plates, 
from one to eight, and will saw timber of any magnitude. 
If eight plates be placed in the frame, ic will perform 
work equal to sixteen men. This invention is worthy of 
the superior age in which we live, and will eventually add 
a new and powerful arm to British industry. 











Tye Wousewite, 


GRAVEL. 

A philanthropist begs to communicate to- the world the 
following simple remedy for the gravel :—Dissolve three 
drams of prepared natron (which may be purchased for 
3d.) in a quart of cold, soft water, and take half this 
Continue this me- 
dicine for a few days, and that painful complaint wilk 
be dislodged. It may be taken at any hour, but is best 
aftcr a meal. The greatest martyrs to this disorder have 
been perfectly relieved by this simple remedy. There is, 
no quackery in the preceding prescription, which is offered 
to mankind frem a feeling of humanity. 











Hashions for September... 


Morning Dress.—Lavender-colour dress of gros ce 
Naples or lustering, ornamented in fiont with a pinnati- 
fied satin trimming of the same colour; narrow at the 
waist, and extending in width till it reaches the trimming 





-at the bottom of the skirt, where it is placed longitudinally 5. 


beneath is a broad satin rouleau. ‘Phe corsage is made 
three-quarters high, plain, with a satin band of French: 
folds round the top, and fastens with hooks end eyes: 
corded satin ceinfurc, with a cluster of crescent-shaped. 
points. behind. Long sleeve, ornamented at the wrist with 
satin to correspond, and fastened with knots of folded 
satin; the epaulette is composed of two rows of crescent- 
shaped leaves: worked muslin ruffles, and muslin chemi-~ . 
sette, with Spanish vandyke worked collar, fastened in 
front with a gold buckle. The hair parted on the fore- 


. head, and in large ringlets on each side, plaited, and bows 


of riband of the same colour at the back of the head.— 
Ear-rings and’ necklace of amethysts. Bonnet of pink 
crepe lisse ; the outside fluted, and edged with three rows 
of pearl straw, and finished with blond lace > round crown, 
confined by a band of French folds, and decorated with a 
quadrangular trimming, edged with pearl straw and blond; 


‘one point is placed in front, and ears of corn, heath, and 


convolvulus are fancifully intermixed. 
Evening Dress.—Dress of lemoa-coloured crepe lisse . 


the corsage made to fit the shape, and ornamented with 


five rouleaux of satin of the same colour ; broad. corded 
satin band round the waist = in front are seven corded rings 
or circlets, through which rise seven leaves, each com- 

sed of several small folds of satin, and terminated with a 
folded satin knot ¢ palmated corded bow behind. Short 
full sleeve, crosscd by satin French bands confined by 
knots. into squares, and having bouffints of folded. satin 
round: the centre of the sleeve, which is finished with a 
corded satin band, edged with fine blond lace, the same ‘as 
the tucker. The skirt is decorated with a satin corded 
diamond trimming, each diamond cut across, and. a plaited 
bouffaut introduced, concealing the division, and fastening 
the corner to tie next diamond: broad satin hem at the 
bottom. of the skirt. The haiz is.in full. curls, and parted: 
in front, coniined by a wreath.of anemones: and. convol« 
vuluses, and mixed wish,small white mazabeuta im front: 
and.on the right side, Necklace, ear-rings, and brace~: 
lets of turquoise and amber. Lace scarf. White kidi 
gloves and white satin shoes. 
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Chit Coat. 


Origin of the Academic Arm-chair.—It is well known 
that all: the members of the French Academy before the 
Revolution enjoyed a fauteuil or arm chair in their hall of 
meeting. Hence the expressions of ** he has obtained the 

fruteuil of the academy, 

that body. The origin of this profusion of" easy seats is 
the following :—Cardinal d’Fstrics, when old and infirm, 
used to attend the meetings of the academy, of which he 
was a member, as a relief from his sufferings. His in- 
firmities required an easier seat than one of the common 
chairs, in the hall, and he requested permission to bring 
his own. Before this the Director or President alone was 
entitled. to a,fauteuil. The request of the Cardinal was 
mentioned to. Louis XIV. who: dreading the consequences 
of such a distinction on the equality of the members, 
ordered forty fanteuils (or arm chairs) to be carried to the 
atademy from the garde meuble. Thus academic equality 
‘was preserved, and every member enjoyed a fauteutl, 


Raphael’s manners were extremely elegant, and his 
conversation so highly pleasing. that he was continually 
attended by many of the young men of rank in Rome. 
This gave océasion to his stern rival, Michael Angelo, to 
tell him one day, when he met him in the street, thus ho- 

attended :——** So, Sir, you are there, I see, like 
a Prince, attended by his courtiers.” ‘* Yes,” replied 
Raphael, ** and you, I see, are there, like the hangman, 
attended by-no one.” 


Longevity:—There is now residing at Atherton, néar 
Bolton, an old gentleman who is in his 100th year. He 
attends..church. regularly. twice. a day.on Sunday, has 
ali bis faculties, and walke as well as any person at thirty 
years of ages We are.informed it is his intention to'invite 
a large circle of friends to an entertainment, on his attain. 
ing the full term of 100 years. 


To detect Cotton mixed with Wool.—To ascertain. whe- 
ther cotton is mixed with wool, subject it to the,action of 
otygenated muriatic acid; the cotton will be rendered 
white; the wool, if there is any, will become yellow— 
Mechanic's Magazine. 

“ A Rat, a Rat!”"—The Providence Gazette states as a 
fact, thata rat caught in a trap in that city actually crept out 
of hie skin to liberate himself! It appears, says the Ame- 
Fican editor, that the animal was:caught by the forehead, 
and that having eaten off his forefeet, he crawled cocina 
eut of his skin, leaving the flesh side of the skin out lo 


4 Grave. Advertisement.—On a grave-stone in the ce- 
metery of Pere-la-Chaise is the following singularly pru- 
dent inscription, which, in its praise of the dead, does not 
loge sight of the living :—** Here lies N——, the best of 
fathers, the most tender of husbands. His inconsolable 
widow still keeps the fancy shop Rue Richelieu, No. ~.” 


An illiterate shopkeeper having an empty cask, which he 
wished to dispose of, placed it befere his door, and.with 
ehalk wrote upon it ‘* For sail.” A waggish schoolboy 

ssing that way shortly after, and perceiving the mistake 
of the ** vender of wares,” immediately wrote underneath, 
** For freight or passage, apply at the bung-hole.” 


A short time ago, an Irishwoman called on an apothe- 
eary with an infant that was unwell, to beg something for 
it.» The woman said the child was costic in its body ; and 
the apothecary ‘gave her some powder, of which he ordered 
as much as would lie‘on a sixpence to be given every morn- 
ing; when the woman: said, ** Perhaps your honour will 
lend me a sixpence the while, as I havn’t got one-at all.” 


A free.n was brought before a magistrate, and. con- 
victed of pilfering; the magistrate begins to remonstrate. 
—** Do you know how to read?” ** Yes, massa, little!” 
** Well, don’t you ever make use of the bible?” ‘¢* Yes, 
magea, I trap my razor on him sometime.” 


The Ryssian salutation is very contrary to our etiquette, 
The ladies in meeting, kiss each other. on the lips. and 
cheeks; and a lady and gentleman meeting, the latter 
Ikiedes the hand of the lady, and inclines his cheek towards 
her, which she kisses ; and omitting to do this isa proof 
of great distance of manner, arising, either supe- 
or offence. 



































vionity of rank, slight acquaintance, 
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anysteries 


Dr. Franklin used to say that fa ged ang 
aud. useful friend. man could possibly ww WAS 8! ond moving,” 


Ben Jonson, the Poet.—As the workmen: were. exca- 
vating a vault in the north aisle of Westminster Abbey. 
last week, to receive the remains of the wife of Sir Robert 
Wilson, they discovered at the héad of it a leaden coffin, 
in a perpendicular position, which they found upon ex- 
amination to contain the skeleton entire of Ben Jonson, 
the poet. Tradition states, that, Ben Jonson, while he 
was seriously indisposed, was asked where he would be 
buried? He replied, ** I will be interred in Westminster 
Abbey if I can get a foot of ground ;” and that the Dean of 
Westtninster gave sufficient ground (about two foot square) 
to admit the coffin in a perpendicular position, and a 
square hole was dug and the corpse admitted head down, 
wards. At the top of the hole a stone, about 18 inches 
Square, was found with the initials *‘ B. J.” upon it, in 
rather iHégible characters. 


Antiquitics.—A discovery has lately been made at Bou- 
logne, in a field situated upon the left bank of the Lypnnes 
of three rows of tombs, built in stone, In eack has been 
found some rusty armour, bones, a lachrymatory, and a 
vase of earthenware. Among the relics of armour which 
have béen found is a little Roman Eagle in a perfect state, 
Some small silver medals have also been picked up.in this 
field, boyy fap one side the head and name of _Germani- 
cus, and on the other an antique car, drawn by four horses. 


The bell L pecented by the Empress Anne to the Ca- 


thedral of Moscow, and esteemed the largest in the world, 
weighs 482,000 Ib. 33 dad 


he Drama. 


TO THE EDITOR. 














Sin,—As a stranger in this town, and having little relish 
for the English mode of spending the evening, I last night 
dropped into the theatre, to’ while away an hour in amuse- 
ment. The tragedy of Macbeth was in representation. 
The principal characters in the piece were supported with 
a justness and propriety, and their passions, feelings, and 
emotions depicted witha strength of colouring and a truth 
to nature that elicited the most unbounded applause. Mr. 
Vandenhoff sustained ‘the character of that gloomy-minded 
superstitious murderer admirably. The consciousness of 
guilt exhibited in his countenance after the commission 
of the deed, the pangs of remorse when his blood-stained 


( hands caught his attention, and the deep heartfelt com- 


punctions that seemed to shake his very soul, were all 
portrayed with an adherence to nature which could not 
fail to meet the unmeasured plaudits of the audience. 
The faultering tone of voice, unsteady step, and inward 
throbbing of the heart of Macbeth, and the bold, fearless, 
masculine speech ‘and ‘demeanour of his lady, when she 
exclaimed ‘ Give me the daggers!” produced a most sen- 
sible effect on the audience, and drew forth a reiteration of 
clapping and cheering, which for a time suspended the 
performance. The meeting of ‘Macbeth with the witches 
in the forest, where he conjures them to explain their un- 
hallowed. mysteries, and compels them to disclose the 
secrets of futurity anent his own fate and fortunes, be- 
ginning, 
“I conjure you by that which you profess, 
Hower you came to know it.” 

was admirably recited, and equally effective on the au- 
dience. 

_ But, Mr. Editor, with all due deference to the taste of 
an English audience, and to the regular practice of theatric 
manguvre ‘to produce ‘effect, ‘I humbly conceive, that, 
among the’other members of the dramatis persone, there 
was a violation of all propriety, and that their dress, 
action, and manner manifested a grossly perverted taste 
both in the actors and audience. It is to be remembered 
that the principal scene-of Macbeth's barbarities is in the 
Highlands of Scotland's that the time, place, and horrible 
steries and enchantments about to be performed should 
have persons in accordance with these, ‘ in feature, form, 
$f shat the action ought to be suited to 
the word, amd thetword to the action.” ‘ O’er step not 





-well how to serve you wisely.” 


the modesty of natiire,”” says'the poet ; but the witches of 
Macbeth petaied to forget nattre altogether, and in fact 


their performance was clothing nature in a fool's coat and 
sarecrow cap, and setting her.up to be laughed at. : 
The horrible and unholy rites of the ,‘* midnight hags” 
seemed to me a caricature of unhallowed incantation, 
rather than the solemn and awful exercise which Shake 
speare has made it. He makes this work of. darknesg 
deeply interesting, solemn, and terrific. . Nothing of levity 
—nothing of the ludicrous—nething in burlesque is inter- 
woven with the unhallowed rites: all is serious and appal- 
ling; and we ought to rise from such a representation 
with minds embued with the gloom and melancholy of 
the scenes we had witnessed., Contrast this. with the pere 
formance of last night. The. ** three sjerd sisters’? were 
indeed garbed in something like accordance with the cha« 
racters they assumed; but Hecate, good Lord! Hecate 
was rather a Joe Grimaldi, or an itinerant from Sadler’s 
Wells; and I could not help laughing outright at the, 
ludicrous effect her dress and action gave to the piece.: 
During the rites, in which the. ‘* wierd, sisters” - had the 
chief part of the performance, how inconsistent, how little 
consonant to the effect intended to be produced, was the 
appearance of the attendant group. Merriment and laugh- 
ter, instead of awfulness and solemnity, must have sat on 
tlie countenance of every judicious spectator on witnessing 
the grotesque exhibition before him. Instead of 
* Withered beldames, auld and droll, 
Whase vera looks wad spain a foal;” . . 
instead of the old, weather-beaten, wrinkled physiognomy 
of witches and warlocks, we had a merry, smiling group 
of young ladies, dressed out, too, neatly and trimly, quite. 
at variance with the occasion of their meeting... It. may,» 
perhaps, be averred that they were the representatives of 
fairy queens and hamadryads; but, so far as I remember, 
Shakspeare gives no sanction to such innovation. Nor 
were these nymphs of the forest more, appropriate in their 
singing and acting than their dresses. Their smirking 
and flirtation, pretty vermillion faces, trim dresses, hand- 
some persons, had much better suited the drawing-room, 


2? 


than mingling with, or making up a group of ‘‘rid-wud , 


hags,” armed with broom-sticks. The music, too, was 
no less unsuitable to the ceremonies of enchantment; for 
the waltzers in Tom and Jerry, or the airy steps of a 
fandango, nothing could have been more appropriate ; 
but it evinces a gross miscalculation to suppose it suitable 
to a marshalled crowd of witches among the rugged hills 
and deep glens of Scotland. 

But apropos, I have perhaps said too much, and the 
practice of the London boards may be appealed to in jus- 
tification of the votaries of the sock and buskin in Liver. 


pool. It may be so; but their practice never can justify , 


absurdity, nor sanction what-is. incongruous to nature.— 
Common sense and sound judgment must. teach the un- 
prejudiced, that the awful and unhallowed deeds of the 
witches in Macbeth, can never be represented with pro- 
priety by the sweetly smiling inmates of the drawing-room 3 


nor can 3 Merry Andrew’s coat and cap, by any stretch of . 
the imagination, ever.entitle a. performer to.the. character. . 


that Shakspeare intended in his depicting the superstitions 
of Scotland. 
Yours, &e. 


sep AN ITINBRANT. 
Liverpool, Thursday noon. 
ey 
MR. SALTER’S BRUTUS. 
——_— . | ar 
. At the particular request of several friends of this. geti- 


tleman, we insert the following article, from a late num- 
ber of the Birmingham Chronicle : 4 . 


Mr. Salter. is unquestionably a. man. of. talent, as has ' 


tation of this arduous c 


represen sufficiently proves 5 
and if he keep up the promise which hig acting hse 
hitherto. given us, we don’t care how. often we. sce him... 
But to the subject. Mr, Salter’s assumed idiotcy in: the. 
first act of this play, has. been a little complained of, -bus- : 
we think without justice :. to have exhibited more. distinc. 





marks of the absence of reason, would have gat ae mi 
is features, we think > were ay 


act the part. His 
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woid, and his action sufficiently helpless and inane to keep 
his assumed character almost unsuspected, which is 
everything that it requires. His conception of this part 
of the character was shown to great advantage, where he 
was left alone fer a few moments, when the blank look 
and utter helpnessness of the assumed _ idiot slipped from 
his limbs and features like a mask, and in an instant you 
beheld before you the noble Roman embodied to the life. 
is in these moments that he contemplates the revenge of 
is murdered father and brother, and waits only for a fa- 
vourable opportunity. While he is thus reflecting, he is 
interrupted by the entrance of Sextus Tarquin, who re- 
lates with brutal joy his having possessed Lucretia, holding 
in his hand, at the.same instant, the dagger with which 
she had. just despatched herself. His soul is now ripe tor 
revenge; and the mental agony with which he bursts 
forth into imprecations of the most terrific nature, was 
absolutely appalling. His delivery of the following lines 
to Sextus Tarquin, was admirable, and such as did him 
infinite credit : 

The furies curse you theri! Jash you with snakes! 

When forth you walk, may the red flaming sun 

Strike you with living plagues! 

Vipers that die not slowly gnaw your heart! 

May earth be to you but one wilderness! 

May mankind shun you, may. you hate yourself, 

For death pray hour'!y, yet be still in tortures, 

Millions of years expiring. 
Theée lines were given in the finest style ; but heseemed 
to husband the greater energies of his soul for the ex- 

ession of that one word, MILLIONS, which ** burst in 
its mightiness out’’. with such terrific and overwhelming 
grandeur, that made us pause, and pause in vain, for tlhe 
recollection of anything similar to it since the days of 
Kemble. Without the slightest abatement of ‘our ad- 
miration, we follow Mr. Salter with pleasure to the judg- 
ment-seat, where, as Brutus, he passes sentence of ig- 
nominious death on his son. In this scene we think Mr. 
Salter presented as fine a spectacle of mental and physical 
suffering, as could well be conccived. We admire the 
reading of this part of the character, though it is ‘a de- 
viation from :that obdurate, unrelenting nature, which 
Brutus is said to have manifested on this trying occasion. 
To us there was something in it infinitely more interesting 
than that stoicism, so popular among the Romans, which 
shuts up the «natural: affections of the heart; and renders 
it, incapable of exercising the’ finest feelings of which a 
human: being is susceptible. The pathos with which 
Salter ‘repeated the following lines, was full of genius. 
Titussays to his father— 

‘* How could I think you did ever love me? 
who answers, 
* Think that I love thee by my present passion, 
By these unmanly tears, these earthquakes here, 
These sighs that strain the very strings of life. 

We have before spoken of Mr. Salter’s manly figure, 
his fire powerful ‘voice, and the’ dignity with which he 
treads the stage ; but we think he never showed himself 
to‘greater ‘advantage, than on this occasion. 


Fie Sorts 


LIVERPOOL EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF 
LIVING ARTISTS. 
—_- 


TO THE EDITOR. 


* 





§1r,—Encouraged by the flattering reception my first 
letter bas met, I am induced to pursue my intention of 
furnishing remarks on each work in the exhibition at 
the Lyceum that merits attention; for, as I before inti- 
mated, I did not commence my task with the intention 
either of depreciating merit or giving deformity a more 
hideous aspect, so, I again repeat, I shall make it my sole 
object to point out the simplicity, beauty, or grandeur of 
the pictures I notice, and not their errors or deficiencies ; 
except;"that in noticing the one, it is, in some respects, 
necessary to touch upon the other; and if, in doing this, 
I am enabled to make these letters an index to direct 
visitors where to look for beauties, which might otherwise 
escape their observation, my object will be accomplished. 

In my last I attempted to describe the highly-finished 
historical pictures in the collection, because I considered 
that, as historical subjects, they were entitled to precedence ; 
and’ shallow procéed to’bring to your observation a few 
of the principal landscapes—the ‘first of’ which, in point of 
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W. Havell. I dare scarce trust my judgment so far as on 
it to assert that this is the best landscape in the collection, 
but I think few will dispute its being the most true to 
nature. Itis, indeed, nature herself. You have only to 
suffer your imagination to convey you to the banks of the 
Thames, on a bright, clear morning, just as the sun, as- 
cending above the smooth surface of the water, adds bright- 
ness to the dew that sparkles on the foliage of the sur- 
rounding trees, and all nature looks serene and smiling : 
you have the scene in its unadorned simplicity before you. 
The centre of the picture is occupied by a broad sheet of 
water, shadowed on each side by lofty trees that are re- 
flected back on its glassy surface. To the water is given 
the effect of motion, by the introduction of a boat that 
comes nearly to the foreground, and from which boys are 
seen bathing. This imaginary motion assists the effect of 
coolness and freshness maintained throughout the picture. 
A house and figures in the fore-ground bring it still more 
forward, and a barge floating up the river imperceptibly 
increases the distance. There is not that warmth of co- 
louring that would be necessary in delineating a morning 
scene amid the sunny vales of Westmoreland or Cumber- 
land, but there is precisely the gray, misty tone so natural 
in the scene represented. There is also much depth, and 
the eye permits itself to trace the source of the water, and 
the imagination is carried off with it, until both are lost 
in the impervious forest that terminates the. distance. 
This picture defies criticism, and would rank high amongst 
any collection.—To contrast with this, I will next refer 
the amateur to No. 7, landscape composition, by John 
Rawson Walker. The subject is Homer reciting his 
Illiad; and the scene chosen might have been. taken from 
the suburbs. of some eastern city. Here there. is rich 
glowing mellowness of colouring, that reminded me of 
Mr. Martin’s picture of Beihazzar’s Feast. The whole 
centre, like that of the last, is occupied with a large bed 
of water that terminates with a bridge, beyond which is 
seen the lofty buildings of some stately city. Just above, 
you behold the sun receding into the ccean, tinging with 
gold every surrounding object. Its reflection on the 
water is almost transparent. In the foreground, Homer 
is seated with his harp, chanting forth his immortal 
verse, and supported on one side by a female figure. 
Other figures stand attentively around. Their draperies 
are of the richest hues, and are thus made to harmonize 
with the colouring of the landscape. The architectural 
and perspectivé parts of the picture are particularly well 
drawn. The trees are beautifully pencilled, but their 
colouring is not natural, neither is that of the sky. The 
setting sun, which darts forth its rays of burnished gold, 
is properly surrounded by a broad saffron hue, but re- 
treats into a bright purple tone. This may be necessary 
to maintain the whole in keeping, but was never yet seen 
in nature. But, spite of its faults, this is a beautiful 
picture, though not a natural one. It is as dissimilar to 
the last mentioned as light is from darkness, and yet they 
are nearly equal in merit. The difference is, that one is 
an exact representation of nature, whereas the other is 
purely the work of imagination.—No. 92, composition 
by the same artist, is a highly poetical picture. The 
subject is from the third canto of Childe Harold, and 
represents a range of stupendous and inaccessible rocks, 
on the summit of which a castle frowns o’er the depth of 
waters below. The lofty branches of numerous surround- 
ing trees throw an impervious shadow over all adjacent 
objects, and the yellow vineyards recede gradually into 
the blue mistiness of scarcely visible hills until they are 
lost in the horizon. There is in this picture the spirit of 
poetry visible throughout——The next picture I would 
direct your attention to is No. 17, Storm (sunset.) This 
is an admirable, rich, and glowing picture, and painted 
with all that spirit and brilliancy we are bound to expect 
from the hand of this artist. The sun is setting with all 
its brightness amid dark clouds of liquid fire, and casting 
an aliniust magical effect on the rolling waves of the 


shore, and a vessel in the distance still attempts to stem 
the current of destruction. While I willingly award my 
need of praise to the talent that executed this beautiful 
picture, it is with regret I have to observe that it is little 
more than a repetition of the one exhibited by this artiet 
last year. This grieved me the more because I know 
Mr. W.’s genius is sufficiently fertile to furnish original 
subjects if he chose to do so; and J can therefore account 
for it in no other way than by supposing he did not 
think it worth his while to treat us with an original de- 
design ; and the present, I doubt not, is painted on com- 
mission. It is in many respects superior to the last, but 
does not seem so highly finished. His other pictures: 
have been painted some time, and certainly are not equal’ 
to those he exhibited last year-—I dare not intrude longer 
upon you at present, but will, if you permit, resume next 
week with observations on the landscapes of Messrs. Auss 
tin, D. Williamson, and Pennington.—Yours, &e. 
CONNOISSEUR, 
Great George-square, September, 1328. 








PICTURE-DEALERS. 
—- 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Str,—A writer in your paper of the 29th, who signs 
himself A Fricnd to British Artists, having indulged in 
some abuse of picture-dealers, and .as you are generally 
inclined to ** hear both sides,” and most likely have not 
been the dupe of any one of these dealers, you will, I 
hope, allow me to address to you a few words in their 
favour. 

The cry against picture-dealers is so common in the 
present day that every cur’s yell can swell it; and it needs : 
not the sagacity of the high-bred hound to catch the : 
scent and follow with the pack: if at fault, it is easy to 
quest the writings of Mr. Shee and such like painter- 
poets for assistance in the chace; and, yoicks! hark for~ 
ward! off they go, helter skelter, prose and verse. Thus» 
we are indulged with those admirably applied but hacke 
nied lines, kindly admonitory to the patrons of art: 

« Prize not the skill of foreign realms alone, 

Nor deem it taste to stigmatize your own.” 
And those condemning the picture-dealers, who, according - 
to these metre-mongers, 

“‘ With rebel zeal each graphic realm invade, 

And crush their country’s arts with foreign aid” 

Wonderful! that these gentlemen should find out that 
Britain’s arts, unlike her arms, could be crushed by 
foreign aid! But to my subject:—I am most. ready to 
admit, that, in the profession or calling, or call it what 
you will, of picture-dealing, there are many in whom 
neither research, talent, nor judgment in the arts are 
sufficient to give them the smallest claim to taste, and 
whose only passport, to those who are unwise enough to 
listen to them, is an extra share of impudence, and a 
quantum suf, of its constant companion and helpmate, 
ignorance. I know also that many: individuals, who 
have been inclined to possess: works of art, have been 
duped by such,. as well as by a class of dealers, better 
qualified, but more artful and designing. Yet, I would 
ask, is the purchase and possession of valuable works of : 
art to be wholly given up because they are sometimes in 
the hands of knaves and quacks? As well might we ex- 
pect that our countrymen would leave of riding because’: 
they sometimes are cheated in horse-flesh. 

A sweeping denunciation of all those who possess or * 
deal in musty old pictures suits best the temper of these : 
** friends” to British art. A general conflagration of every ! 
picture, save only such as are the works of living artists, 
aye, Mr. Editor, of ‘* British artists,” would be as gratify- 
ing to such minds as an auto da fé to a Grand Inquisitor 5 
and if the owners of such pictures could: be condemned to: 
wear the sanbenito, it would give a high zest'to the scene, / 
| Thanks to the gods! Sir, these days of ignorance and i 
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in our minds, although its first principles may have been 
planted there by an ignorant drawing-master at a country 
boarding-school, grows with our growth and strengthens 
with our strength. With our years our minds expand ; 
and the true connoisseur, the real friend of art, finds, in 
his progress, that excellence ig to be met with in every age, 
in every clime, in every country; that it embraces the 
whole circle of: the civilized world ; and the man who has 
areal fondness for art, delights to trace, even in savage 
and barbarous nations, the efforts of genius rising into 
eultivation. 

We learn that the arts are conducive to the civilization 
and consequently to the happiness of man. A country, 
therefore, must be comparatively rich in proportion to the 
*pecimens of art it possesses. Let us then look at our 
treasures, and examine how we became possessed of them ; 
why, by dealing in them! that is to say, by rewarding, 
with an ample profit, those who have had spirit and enter- 
prise enough to seek for them in foreign countries, to risk 
their property in the purchase of them, and in the danger- 
ous and difficult task of removing them to our shores, 

From the earliest period of our civilized history (from the 
days of Henry VII.) both artists and works of art have met 
with encouragement in this country. Foreigners have been 
liberally paid for the treasures they have brought us ; and 
extensive commissions have been sent from this kingdom 
for the purchase of such works as were deemed worthy of 
our taste and judgment. In the time of Charles I. Italy, 
Holland, and Flanders yielded the works of their greatest 
painters to gratify the wishes of that liberal minded, but 
unfortunate prince: from that period to the present day, 
excepting only the times of political turbulence, and more 
im which the stupidity of a German Elector (who neither 
liked Boets nor Bainters) threw a chill over the arts and 
literature in England. Large sums of money, with un- 
limited enterprise and research, have been constantly occu- 
pied in the same pursuit. 

I would ask to what do we owe the possession of the 
splendid works of art that grace the palaces of our king, 
the mansions of our nobility, and the residences of our 
wealthy merchants ?—to picture-lealers ! Whose enter- 
prize and taste, first planned, then executed, the purchase 
of the celebrated Orleans collection (the introduction of 
which forms a splendid era in the arts in this country)— 
a picture-dealer’s! To whom are we indebted for the pos- 
session of nine-tenths of the fine pictures in this kingdom ? 
—to pieture-dealers! Men, who possess judgment enough 
to: distinguish good from bad, to detect the artifices of 
foreign fraud, too often practised on the unsuspecting 
liberality of our travelling nobility. A nobleman on his 
travels sees a picture that strikes his fancy; he hears it 
ealled by a great name, purchases it at a great price, and 
finds himself. duped. Now a picture-dealer acts with 
eaution; he examines, compares, judges, satisfies him- 
self of its excellences or defects, its originality or its spu- 
riousness, and purchases it or rejects it accordingly. Now, 
is this man, who devotes his time and his fortune to such 
a pursuit, the only adventurer from this commercial 
country, who is to be denied a benefit from his labours, 
his knowledge, and his experience? Yes, for he is a 
picture-dealer; he would persuade the wealthy to pur- 
chase ‘‘musty old pictures,” instead of those of the artists 
of. the present day. 

Instances. not unfrequent may be quoted where artists 
have become picture-dealers; and, in the course of their 
travels on the Continent, have purchased ‘‘ musty old 
pictures” with a view to gain; and itdoes not, I think, 
appear that these gentlemen have been more remarkable 
for their candour, or for moderate expectations of profit, 
than the picture-dealers ! 

Allowing most fully all the praise due to the artists of 
the present time, and of those immediately before it, I 
mean to Reynolds, Hogarth, Wilson, Gainsborough, 
West, &c. of the by-gene days, and to Lawrence, Howard, 
Maydon, Glover, Turner, Wilkie, and many others of oar 
own, J would ask what would have been the tone and spirit 





, of the arts in this country at this time, had our ancestors 


shut their eyes on the merits, and their pockets against the 
value of the works of the old masters? What would have 
been the state of the arts now amongst us had these works 
not been imported ? A few indeed, comparatively very 
few, among the artists of the present day can afford the 
expence of travel to Italy, to Holland, or to Flanders for 
the purposes of study ; they therefore avail themselves of 
the opportunity afforded by pictures, possessed by the rich 
and powerful of this country, and which pictures have for 
the most part been brought here by picture-dealers! Let 
the annually assembled treasures at the British gallery, 
the selected of the select, ** the observed of all observers ;”” 
let the collections of the Marquis of Stafford, of Lord Gros- 
venor, and the many other splendid collections in this king- 
dom, be examined, and let it be seen how many of their 
number have been placed there by the enterprise and judg- 
ment of picture-dealers. I shall be told that ** they have 
their reward.” I hope so, for they have deserved it. Aye, 
but these are ‘* musty old pictures ;”’ and the taste must be 
corrupt, and the judgment worthless, that purchases them 
in preference to the works of British artists. Absurd and 
ridiculous! and yet this is the common cant of * British 
artists” and ‘* their friends.” 

I have long been convinced that the living artists, 
by their fastidiousness, and by their disposition to con- 
demn the works of others, give a more effectual check to 
the progress of the arts among us than all the tricks and 
quackeries of picture-dealers, however manifold they may 
be. The proverb says, ** None are so blind as those who 
won't see ;” and as I cannot expect, in this day, to witness 
the working of miracles, I can only lament this mental 
darkness, and subscribe myself, yours, &c. &c. pad 





Major Andre.—Mr. Garden, when king of the un- 
happy death of Major Andre, says, ** It is certaily a very 
singular circumstances, that Andre should, in a very sati- 
rical poem, have foretold his own fate. It was called the 
* Cow Chase,’ and was published by Rivington, at New 
York, in consequence of the failure of an expedition un- 
dertaken by Wayne, for the pape of collecting cattle.” 
Great liberties are taken with the American officers em- 
ployed on the occasion :—with 
* Harry Lee and his dragoons, and Procter and his cannon ;” 
but the point of his irony seemed particularly aimed at 
Wayne, whose entire baggage, he asserts, was taken, con- 
taining 

“ His Congress dollars and his prog, 
His military speeches ; 
His corrstalk whiskey for his grog, 
Black stockings and blue breeches ;” 
and concludes by observing, that it is necessary to check 
the current of satire, 
«‘ Lest the same warrior-drover Wayne, 
Should catch and hang the poet.” 
‘* He was,” adds Mr. Garden, *‘ actually taken by a party 
from the division of the army immediately under the com. 
mand of Wayne.” After all, it may be said, that Major 
Andre did not suffer too much as a spy, as in retaliation 
for the life of an American officer who was hanged at New 
York by Sir W. Howe, soon after the action at Long 
Island. This was Captain Hale, who was detected in the 
effort of gaining intelligence of the British in the same 
clandestine manner, and with the same frankness and 
liberality of mind that marked the character uf Andre, 
acknowledged that he was employed in a business that 
could not be forgiven by his enemies. It is true, that the 
British had no bowels of compassion or forgiveness for an 
American, where there was the least colour of martial law 
to shed his blood ; nay, the shadow of a shade would do: 
neither had Hale the chance of trial,—that were much too 
much of a good thing,—but was tucked up as a dog on 
the instant. Hale was Washington’s young friend, and 
he deeply felt the injury, and to his last hour blamed 
himself for sending him into the jaws of the lion. In- 
deed, the world blamed him also, as it did Clinton too, 
for so hazarding Andre, being both such fine young men, 
on a business that any foolhardy blockhead could have 


executed just as well. 


Go Correspondents. 


To Country Susscrisers.—The columns of this day's Kalet- 
doocope ate rather too musk crowded with’ what some 








of our subscribers may consider as local rather than general 
subjects. We allude to the letter on the performance of 
Macbeth, the critique on the Liverpool Exhibition of 
Pictures, and the letter on picture-dealing. The reeent 
opening of our public exbibitions renders it imperative 
upon us to pay immediate attention to the subjeet at 
the temporary expense of other topics. Now although 
eritiques upon works publicly exhibited may, as we have 
just observed, be considered by others to be of too local a 
character; we are ourselves of opinion, that they possess 
a higher and more general interest, when we remember 
the great influx of strangers into Liverpool. Such persons 
will be gratified by the anticipation of what they may see, 
when they visit us; and the notice of such subjects in the 
Kaleidoscope may be considered as a kind of guide to the 
“ lions” of our goodold town. Our object, however, in pen- 
ning this paragraph was to inform our readers, that in con- 
sideration of any real or supposed infringement of their 
property, by dedicating too much of it to local objects, it 


is our intention, during the approaching festival week, te: 


present them with an extra half-sheet supplement, Gratis, 
which will enable us to bring up certain arrears. 





Dramatic Critiques—We have just been favoured with the 
following note, with which we shall preface our brief re- 
ply: 

To the Editor.—By informing me in your next number whe. 

ther ‘‘ the Council of Ten” have dissolved their sittin, 
or whether you, displaying (as is usual) your soun 
judgment, have refused their prejudiced and strictly par 
tial communications, you will oblige, 

Manchester, August 23. A Constant READBA. 

We shall take this opportunity of replying to our corres» 
pondent, which we feel to be the more necessary, as we 
have been suspected to belong to the firm of the Couneil 
of Ten. It isnot the case. We “lack gall” for the office. 
The fact is, that the communications of our critical junto, 
latterly, were seldom put into our printers’ hands until 
Monday morning, when it was go late that we had scarcely 
the opportunity of reading their contents, and no op- 


their effusions. We were never at home with this board 
of critics, and our coolness became more visible when we 
found our pages frequently used as a vehicle for critical 
dicta, of wheih we utterly disapproved. ‘“ Mr. Blanchard, 
was no acter; but was always Mr. Blanchard”—&e. We 
Were not a little wroth to stand committed to so uncandid 
and unfounded a sneer at the expense of a genuine co- 
median; nor did we fee] much more comfortable on finding 
that the Kaleid had b a vehicle for conveying 
an ungallant stab at alovely young female; who, on tke 
very eve of her benefit, was advised to withdraw herself 
from the stage, for which our critics pronounced that she 
had no talents. If the sentence had been just, the time of 
pronouncing it was ill chosen, and betrayed a most un. 





siderations, render our separation from the Couacil of Ten 


circumstances. 
Good Taste, that there is, as Sterne observed, no cant go in- 


benefit is now over, we take the opportunity of observing 
that we happened to be present at the representation of 
the Duenna, in which that lady, whether she was indis- 
posed or not we cannot determine, certainly sang ‘“‘ Had I 
a heart for falsehood framed” most wofuily out of tune; 
and yet a brother editor, whose ear appears to havea de. 
fect, which, if it attached to the eye, would be called squint, 


ing; singled out this very song for the subject of hig enco- _ 


mium. 


Rosrat Burns.—The lines entitl 
transmitted by 4 L ter Corresp 
week, 


Jeremiah Bookworm, and A Knave, shall be attended to. 





** The Harp of Caledonia,” 
dent, shall appear next 











We shall, next week, reply to D. H.—W. M.—W. C.—Carde 
nto—Conmore— Anon, and D. H. 
pA pat ATE Ga 
The lines of a Constant Reader, this instant received, shall be 
inserted in our next. 
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portunity at all of softening down their sneers, or disavow- ‘ 
iug the splenetic anemus which too frequently pervaded — 


amiable degree of critical sang froid. These, and other con, . 


less heart-rending than it might have been under other | 
We agree fully with our correspondent * 


sufferable as the cant of criticism ; and as Miss Hallande’s — 
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